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NEW ZEALAND:

PART V. your actions or mis-stated facts, it has been unintentional on their

1841-18. part}  as they are most desirous of doing full justice to your

Chap. 28. cjjaracter, an(j to the important services which you have rendered

to the cause   of   Christ."    Thus  the veteran   missionary was

vindicated and restored, to the satisfaction of all who knew him in

New Zealand.    He never returned to England, but laboured on

with unchanging devotion till his death in 1867.

It has been felt necessary to narrate these facts, even so long
afterwards, partly because there are still allusions in current
books to the supposed land-greed of the New Zealand missionaries,*
and partly because excellent lessons for our own or any other
time may be drawn from the narrative. Moreover, there has
probably been no matter in the whole history of the Society that
has given the Committee more trouble ; and this work would
therefore be quite incomplete if it were passed over.

It is right here to say that Sir George Grey, though undoubtedly
he fell into mistakes in this matter, proved himself upon the
whole a hearty friend to the Mission, and an upholder of the
Treaty of Waitangi and the rights of the Maori people. The
C.M.S. reports and periodicals at the time frequently spoke
warmly and justly in his praise ; and we shall see by and by
that he afterwards deserved, and received, still more confidence
and commendation.

Maori

pmver-
boot.

To revert to the Mission itself. Two features of the work must
not be passed over. One is the Maori Version of the Bible and
Prayer-book. In 1836, William Williams had completed the
translation of the New Testament and the Morning and Evening
Services ; and a printing-press was busy, under a printer sent out
by the Society, Mr. Colenso, in producing thousands of copies.
Then came Eobert Maunsell (afterwards LL.D., and Archdeacon),
who began the Old Testament, for which Ins Hebrew scholarship
specially qualified him. When Bishop Selwyn went out, he
formed a Kevision Committee, combining with W. Williams and
Maunsell two lay agents who had a singular familiarity with
colloquial Maori, Hamlin and Puckey. At a period later than
that now tinder review, further revision was undertaken by the
same two leaders, with William Williams's son Leonard (now
Bishop of Waiapu), and two Wesleyans ; and Mrs. Colenso, a
daughter of one of the lay agents from Sydney, rendered' great
service, being " a very able and intelligent Maori scholar."

The other feature of the period calling for notice is the attempts

* It sho-uld be added, to make the story complete, that two lay agents had
also been disconnected : one of them, the Sydney man alluded to on p. 439,
some years before j and the other Mr. George Clarke. In the latter case also
there was misconception. The Committee thought he had "litigated," in
order to keep his lands ; but in reality it was the Governor who sued him, as
before mentioned, and he did not even defend tho action, yet the decision was
in his favour. However fcho Government gave him an important post, so ho
did not rejoin the Society. Ho wa3 the father of Archdeacon E. B. Clarke.